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ALCESTIS. 




HE circles of our lives revolve their orbs 
Not always in the gloom, nor does the light 
That springs from noble lives and noble deeds 
Lose itself always in the mists of death. 
Nor does the laurel upon alien brows 
Cling always, though th' empurpled emperor 
Beholds so oft the gladiator die, 
And the tired soldier sinks so oft to earth. 
Far from his country, for another's praise* 
Nor is it always that self-sacrifice, 
Praised though it be by those who love it least, 
Attains its end; but sometimes comes a voice, 
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2 ALCESTIS. 

Tempt not too far, e'en virtue has its line 
Not to be passed; as though a man who lived 
Deep in a mine, or plunged in boiling waves, 
And brought up day by day, with painful toil, 
Diamonds or pearls, for others' ornament, 
Were sudden seized and set upon a throne, 
And the tiara placed upon his brow, 
And heard the people shouting "Lo, a King!" 
So fares it sometimes with the noble here. 



Such was Alcestis, Queen of Thessaly, 
Who when Admetus, whom Apollo served 
In former days, a servant though a God, 
Received a message that his end was near, 
Took counsel how to save the dearest life 
Of him, her husband,, with Apollo's aid. 
And he, on whom the shepherd's servitude 
Had sat but lightly, as a king might lay 
His royal probes and diadem aside, 
And wield the woodman's axe for half a day, 
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Then sit again in council with his peers, 

Feeling no anger for his former tails, 

Asked of the Fates a remedy for death ; 

Not vainly, for none ask the Gods in vain, 

Though haply they receive not what they ask, 

But what the heavens deem best. Nor did the Fates 

Refuse, or wholly grant Apollo's prayer; 

But named a remedy, so harsh and stern, 

That they who heard it turned themselves away, 

Pale as an olive when the west wind blows, 

And all its leaves are flickering: thus it ran — 

u If King Admetus can discover one 

To give a life for his, and uncompelled 

Visit the mansions of the lower God, — 

He lives : if not, his life has reached its end." 

O Palace of Admetus! what to thee 
Availed in this extremity, 
That King: Apollo here of yore, 
The shepherd's life in exile bore) 
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And piping on thy grassy hills, 
Beheld, among the peaceful kine, 

■ 

The lion and the dappled pard, 

Sporting to his lay divine, 

As though another golden age 

Had come again to Thessaly, 

And all the trouble and the rage, 

That afflict the race of men, 

Had fled before his minstrelsy, 

Banished to the northern sea, 

Never to come back again. 

Did Alcestis hear him play? 

Did she e'er, a fearless maid, 

Wandering out some summer day, 

See the exile from the skies, 

Sitting in the pine-tree shade, 

And gaze at him with wondering eyes? 

We know not ; but old legends tell 

That where'er the Gods have been, 

Nothing can destroy their trace; 
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In the end all will be well, 

Though crime and woe come in between* 

Nor could the bright Olympian race 

In vain have visited thy fields, 

O Pherae ! for a spirit lingered 

Around thy halls and 'mid thy trees, 

Left by Apollo when he fingered 

The shepherd's pipe. The hero yields 

To death alone, but woman's wit 

And wifely love can conquer it. 

And the Ruler of the skies 

Restrains his lightnings when to save 

Another's life a woman dies, 

Life for life, and grave for grave. 

Yes, such the only remedy; in vain 
Throughout Thessalia's land they sought for one 
Willing to save his king: too hard the task, 
For love or loyalty stopped short at life, 
And none would take this present in his hand, 
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Or lay it on the altar of the Fates. 

For even the warrior in uncertainty 

Goes forth to battle, hoping to return; 

On in the windy tumult of the fight, 

When shield is set to shield, and sword to sword, 

Forgets all Qther motives. None would dare 

To fare the bare inevitable fate. 

And now death hovered round the palace gates 

Ready to seize his victim, and the sunset 

Dark red upon the hills was closing round; . 100 

The day is ending, and the king must die. 

What should she do ? His father and his mother, 

Tottering with years and ready for the grave, 

Drew back with terror from the gloomy chasm. 

Another year, another year for them, 

Was more than half a lifetime for their son. 

Within the king lay fainting to his death, 

Weary of life, and yet afraid to die; 

Then came Alcestis to the chamber door, 

Veiled in her mantle, not a feature seen, 
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And in a low firm voice said, "I will die." 

He heard her not: the gloomy visitant 

Had come too near; but as a ripple shakes 

A glassy lake, that quiet all night long, 

Had borne the heaven of stars upon its breast, 

When the first breeze of morning moves its waters, 

So they who stood around his couch beheld 

Returning life; nor did Alcestis stay, 

But to her chamber silently withdrew. 

They say that Death accepts no offerings,— 
Say, but unwisely; for the gloomy king 
Who would have seized Admetus, has accepted 
His Queen instead. It was no sudden stroke, 
Soon borne, soon ended, as of one who falls 
Smitten in battle with a ringing spear. 
But the paje morning seemed to droop for her, 
As she moved quiet to the palace gates, 
Wasted and wan, the rounded outline gone, 
The bright cheek faded; in her hand she bore 
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A spray of lotus, or the honey cake, 

The offering to Persephone. No charm 

Had the free air for her; her children's voices 

Called forth no look of gladness; when the hearth 

Kindled its sacred flame, she sat apart 

As one devoted to the lower Gods, 

No meet companion for the race of men. 

Thus day succeeded day, and all her people* 

As they who see the sunrise in the East 

Brighten, and the pale moon fade out of sight* 

Saw King Admetus rise in growing health, 

While his wife faded to a fleshless shadow, 

Nought left at last except her loving smile, 

To tell him of his queen who gave hof all 

To save him, youth and beauty, and the cup 

Of life scarce lifted to her crimson lips. 

She sat at last one evening by the palace. 

And Death again, as once before, drew near 

To claim his victim, now without excuse. 

Nor was there any clamour for delay; 
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Only a cry among the people ran, 
That she whom they were losing was the best, 
And fairest, and herself the noblest, did 
The noblest deed of all that ever lived. 



But oh! they said, for a mighty ship 

To sail the distant main, 
And find some precious remedy 

To bring her back again! 
Surely some medicine might be found 
Either above or under ground, 
Or another Paean come, 
Though he who raised the dead is dumb, 
Another Argo put to sea 
From the docks of Pagasae, 
To bring a form of better mould 
Than was Jason's wife of old; 
For now no longer sacrifice 
Or prayer or offering can suffice. 
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And she, our nation's choicest flower, 
The noblest and the best of all, 
She must perish in an hour, 
Nor see another sunset fall. 
O King Apollo! if to thee 
Our land were ever dear, 
Thy home, in exile though it be, 

Thy nurse, for many a year, 
Canst thou not aid her as she lies, 
Fading beneath her country's skies? 
Shall she hot see another sun? 
A life so nobly ended, sure is scarce begun. 

She heard, or seemed to hear them, for she spoke: 
"O my Admetus! thou and I together 
Have lived this life of ours in happy times ; 
And now the days grow darker, and the autumn 
Brings with it no more hope of coming spring. 
To me the past is nothing but a dream, 
And like a dream' the days that were to come, 
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And all the present darkens in the meeting 

Of past and future; what is life or death? 

The gifts that I have given accept, nor weep 

At the stern mandate that has made thy life 

The purchase of another's ; but believe 

That every gift that man can give to man 

Is bought with something of self-sacrifice ; 

Nor does the vine itself give us its wine| 

Until the grapes are crushed, or the white cake 

Come without fire or grinding to our hands. 

Be happy with our children. Should I ask 

A recompense, for recompense is none 

For what I give, take not another wife, 

Live with my memory. And do ye, my children, 

Remember how your mother died, and live 200 

As not unworthy of her; for no shame 

I leave you, but a glory in the past. 

So be your lives made happy, and farewell ! " 

She paused; and for a moment it had seemed 
That King Admetus had renounced the gift 
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His queen had offered; for a sudden flush 

Came o'er his faee, as o'er a statue fair, 

Which a great artist paints with living hues, 

And turns its marble into glowing life. 

But the flush faded, as the statue fades 

Years after, buried in some desolate fane, 

Or beaten with the wild Mgtzn storms, — 

And then Admetus answered: "It shall be 

As thou hast asked ; but know, if any power 

Could bring thee back from the dark realms below, 

If any voice or spell could pierce the shades, 

I would employ it. Nor should the dark stream 

Be crossed by thee, a lonely passenger, 

Without return. Nor needest thou suppose 

I love thee less than thou who givest thy life, 

The love is equal though the gift is less; 

Or that I e'er had seen a woman die 

To save my life, or King of Thessaly, 

Sat on a throne bought with another's days; 

Had not the Rulers of our Fates decreed 
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It should be so. They say, and we must yield, 

Thou and I too; we part, yet not for ever. 

Nor can I give thee any recompense 

But sorrow for thy loss, and lasting praise. 

Yet think not, O Alcestis! that our love 

Will find its ending in an end like this; 

Unharmed and unmolested we shall meet, 

Parted, yet not divided, where alone 

They who have pleased the Gods in life are placed; 

Where comes no message of remorseless fate 

To sever those who love, and break up joys; 

But the sea breezes ever softly blow, 

And all the flowers blaze with burning gold, 

And men live on for ever; and no grief 

Comes to them, and no pain, nor any death,— 

And there do thou expect me in our home." 

She heard, but answered not; and in an hour 
She lay in death within the palace walls, 
King Pelias' fairest daughter, whom he sent 
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To wed Admetus, King of Thcssaly. 

The Powers that rule our life are not the same 

In every age; nor does the story tell 

What grief on King Admetus fell, 

Or how the learned and the sage 

Came with their words of varied trust, 
Said, all who live are shadows, smoke, and dust ; 

But sorrow nobly borne is best, — 

Life is trouble, death is rest. 

A sad philosophy, ne'er used 

Till all is lost; for hope and joy 

Never demand to be excused, 
Or ask the reason why. 
They said that suffering falls on all who live, 
And gave such consolation as men give 

Who <half believe, for who believes 

Knows it is best to stand apart, 

And leave to memory and the heart 

To heal the wounds, until the time 
Comes when all wounds are over in a happier clime, 
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Nor wanted many a tongue to tell 

* 

Of woman's deeds, and she who loved so well, 

And how eternity of fame 

Would wait upon her honoured name; 

As though the fame that poets give 
Were consolation unto those who live 
To bear their loss, or the bright laurel crown 

Could ever hide the cypress brown; 

Or it were any joy to learn 
That all that we could wish of good or great, 
Belonged to those who never can return, 
The spoils of angry Fate. 

But she returned: the Gods reversed her doom; 
For they who hold the balance of men's lives 
Work not by mere irrational decree, 
But what they once have done can still amend, 
Being all powerful, not like mortal men. 
And love, to triumph must not give its all, 
Else it were love no longer, but regret 
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And endless sorrow; nor could Fate itself 

Transgress the higher laws of right and wrong, 

And make the heavens rain evil; for that men, 

Should suffer, they deemed natural, but that right 

Should perish by right doing, might not be. 

And thus Alcestis was brought back again, 

For though Eurydice was left behind 

By wailing Orpheus, though Apollo's son 

Died as a victim o'er Hippolytus; 

Not so did great Alcides fail, when he 

Came as a guest to those high palace halls. 

He coming found Admetus in his grief, 

Shut in his palace, sorrowing for the lost; 

No sorrow felt the God, but frolic joy, 

As of one powerful, greater e'en than Fate. 300 

Nor could the hospitable house forget 

That it had once before beheld a God 

As its retainer, but unclosed its gates, 

And feasted him who came with wine and song, 

And garlands, as a guest; who being moved 
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With pity for their suffering, and not less 
Admiring gracious hospitality, 
Shown, though in grief; added another toil 
To those accomplished, and the sepulchre 
Assailed, and the dark gates of gloomy death. 
For since she died not at her natural time, 
But perished for another, there was room 
For cure, and time for future happiness. 
The marble of Alcestis* sepulchre 
Gave way, and she who had not lain a year, 
Was brought by great Alcides to her home, 
Not pale and altered by a long disease, 
But happy, youthful, and restored to lead 
The life she had relinquished; thus her gift, 
Though given, was not accepted. Many a year 
She dwelt in Pherae; and, if any shade 
Came o'er her face, reflecting on the past, 
In after time, or if a darker fear 
Of what might yet befall her crossed her mind, 
It vanished in her husband's happy smile, 
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And 'mid her laughing children; for she knew 

That life and death, to those who seek the good, 

Are not what men would make them; but a Power 

Lives over all to chasten and restrain: 

Though not to all, as unto her, is given 

To see the good triumphant o'er the worse, 

And happy life the meed of noble days. 

Nor lacked her deeds the fairest ornament 

In after periods, when her eldest son 

Eumelus led his ships to fight at Troy, 

When Homer praised her, or Euripides 

Sang of her triumph, and the Athenian muse 

Placed the unfading laurel on her hair; 

Such honour sometimes have the noble* here. 




THE CHURCH BY THE SEA. 



I WONDER if the villagers 
Who live around that shrine, 
Who come to church for baptism, 
Who drink the precious wine 
Poured out for them at Eastertide, 
Think of the men who lived and died, 
And made those walls divine. 



For nigh eight centuries have passed 

Since, on the sacred soil, 
The low round Norman arches rose, 

c 2 
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Built by monastic toil. 
And many a monk, with pains and care, 
Carved boss and niche and column fair, 

With flower and winding coil. 

What were their lives ? • What were their names ? 

Alas ! we cannot tell : 

* 

They lived in hope of pleasing heaven, 

They did their work right well. 
We see it in the massy stone, 
We hear it in the organ's tone, 

And in the chiming bell. 

They are all gone, the church is here; 

The castle stood for long, 
But all its walls were battered down 

When civil strife was strong. 
The monastery to decay 
Was given over in Henry's day; 

He sold it, right or wrong, 
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To a great earl who lived hard by, 

The monarch of a shire, 
Who drove the shavelings from their home, 

And quenched the sacred fire. 
The abbey church, the cloisters fair, 
Have vanished like a thing of air ; 

Still stands the village choir. 

And still on every Sunday come 

The peasants young and old, 
And the great story of our faith 

In the same words is told. 
And though the mass no more is sung, 
Yet still the old church bell is rung, 

To warn the distant fold. 



Little for great Elizabeth, 

I fancy, do they care; 
Or for the statesmen round her throne, 

Or Henry's other heir; 
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Or all the battle and the strife 
That gave our English church its life, 
Now over everywhere. 



Nor think they of the toil and love 
That then were freely given, 

To guide the lives of men aright, 
And point their path to heaven. 

Gone are the statesman and the sage, 

And we are in another age; 
How quick the world is driven! 



The village pulpit tells the tale 

Of duller, slower times, 
When, ushering in the Georges' reign. 

Loud rang the village chimes; 
And where the monk and Baron stood, 
With cowl and helm and holy rood, 

The rustic preacher climbs. 
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These too are gone, and not a trace 

Is left of all their toil ; 
And not a line or book recalls 

Those tillers of the soil. 
Yet sure their faith, though somewhat cold, 
And duller than in days of old, 

Wrought good that nought could foil. 

There stands a tablet in the church 

That tells of later days, 
When Frenchmen in their stormy mood 

Set Europe in a blaze. 
And all around the guarded coast 
Were ships and guns of England's host; 

Still the old church decays- 

And now the summer tourists come 

To see the Norman knight, 
Who lies in armour on his tomb, 

And watch the sunset bright, 
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« 
As it sinks o'er the western sea; 

And sometimes two can scarce agree 

About the tower's height. 

A dilletanti age, which sees 

Itself and that alone; 
Which little heeds the coming race, 

Or cares but for its own. 
But wandering in the pleasant lands, 
Prepared for them by others' hands, 

Reaps fields by others sown. 




THE JOURNEY TO EMMAUS. 

WHILE yet the Cross, accursed no more, 
Stood where the Saviour died, 
While yet the Roman soldier bore 
The spear that pierced His side; 

To two together as they walked 

Beneath the Syrian sky, 
And talked, yet knew not what they talked, 

Their King Himself drew nigh. 

But they had other dreams of Him, 

Of joy and earthly state, 
Of glory never to grow dim 

Before their temple's gate. 
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Nor did they know the Form that came 

To meet them on that road, 
But looked for shouts and swords of flame, 

The pomp and might of God. 



He came, and yet as man once more; 

And as of old He taught, 
In their own books of Hebrew lore, 

Again the lesson sought. 



They murmured, that their Lord was laid 

Within a garden fair, 
And that a vision of angels said 

He was no longer there. 



The stranger taught how Christ had died 
To save from sin and shame, 

And how their King was crucified, 
That all might bless His name. 
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He opened the prophetic word, 

And showed how every line, 
Howe'er their wandering fancy erred, 

Foretold a reign divine. 



O that the lesson had come down 

In every word He said, 
The starry and the thorny crown, 

Twined round His sacred head! 



To us, as to the men of old, 
His words and life remain ; 

But no evangelist has told 
What then He taught the twain. 



And now the village roofs drew nigh, 
And day approached its end: 

"Abide with us awhile," they cry;. 
He entered, friend with friend. 
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He sat a moment at the meal, 
But as He blessed the bread, 

A faint mysterious thrill they feel, — 
Their Lord had left the dead. 



He vanished; ere a word could rise 

Of love or loyal fear ; 
The last great message from the skies 

Struck an unconscious ear. 



Yet surely never sacrament 
Has higher honoured been, x 

With Christ Himself as celebrant, 
Though but a moment seen. 
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ROMANCE AND REALITY. 

I PONDERED as I looked upon the sea, 
How much of poesie had hung her crown 
Above its barren waters, fruitlessly, 
From old Homeric words of high renown 
Of the loud-sounding ocean, on to him 
Who saw the countless laugh of billows break 
Around the jEgean shore ; nor failed to take 
Note of the later bards, who found its rim 
A shore of wild romance, where fancies lay, 
As thick as shells or sea-weed in the bay. 
I thought of artist hands, and the wild light 
On breaking wave and storm that sweeps the sea, 
The strong ship struggling as in rivalry; 
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The summer sunset, or the moonlit night. 

Yet a smooth glassy plain was all I saw, 

Such as no poet could sing, or artist draw: 

The little breezes flecked it here and there, 

The brown-sailed fisher skimmed the glassy way, 

There was no look of triumph or despair; 

Nor was it other on a stormy day, 

Save that the strong wind blanched the field with foam, 

And every fisher-boat had left the bay, 

And all the town-folk sheltered them at home. 

Is it imagination loves to find 

What is not here, and paint it as it may? 

Or that the dim suggestions of the mind 

Rise ever higher from each earthly scene, 

And from what is describe what might have been? 
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AUTUMN. 

WHAT do we mean by change? One quiet day 
We look around and see the summer gone, 
A wreath of mist hangs o'er the distant sea, 
A quiet chilliness pervades the air, 
The sky has lost its glow; Autumn, we say. 
Or in the garden every leaf stands still, 
The foliage droops, the grass is dark and green, 
There are few flowers or none. A girl comes out, 
And bends above a rose-tree, to regret 
Its flowering times are over. But the change, 
The link that bound our Autumn to our Summer, 
Sure was not severed by one chilly day, 
But lies in something deeper, which we feel 
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Late in its outward workings; rest and peace, 

The quiet beauty of a fire burnt out, 

Yet soon to be rekindled ; these are Autumn : 

Not mere decay or fading. Just as death 

Is not the stopping of the vital force, 

But the long series and the sum of change, 

And if we are not leaves upon a tree, 

Points to another Summer. 




ST. JOHN, 



OFOR one hour th' immortal mind to raise, 
That in the last Athenian sunset bright, 
Saw the broad ether, and the sapphire blaze, 
And the great homes of everlasting light! 
To call up Dante from his exile tomb, 
Back to that Florence which he loved so well, 
Or Milton, with his spirit purged of gloom, 

Weeping immortal tears 
For deeds of blindness; or the man by whom 
Was seen the Pilgrim, and the hill of fears, 
And the dark river rolling through all years. 
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So on the rock of Patmos, and the bright 

Unquiet surging of the Eastern sea, 

A glory and a gloom once more should light. 

Masters of visionary poesy! 

Ye have climbed far above the earthly fen, 

Have crossed the river, wandered through the wood, 

Yet come once more and talk with us as men, 

Teach our weak modern rhyme 
Your craft of noble thought and flowing pen. 
How can we tell of Patmos' rock sublime, 
And that great vision in the night of time ? 

Yet with the earliest memories of our home, 
First joys, first griefs, first thoughts of right and wrong, 
Does Palestine and all its histories come, 
And every name is like an old-world song, 
Fraught with faint passionate music; Sinai still 
Whispers the thunders that were once so loud, 
And there is soft regret on Nebo's hill, 
Carmel is loved of yore, 
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Capernaum's memories yet the spirit fill, 

And Olivet, the visionary shore 

Of sorrowing hearts, is blessed for evermore. 

The crown of thorns, the light so long expected, 
Are thine, the hand that struck upon the gate, 
The lowly form and wisdom once rejected, 
The newer life that makes our lives so great. 
The doubts that harass and the fears that kill 
Fade at that presence; subtle webs of thought, 
Dreams that enslave us to our own weak will, 

Vanish, we know not why, 
At that great teaching from the Syrian hill, 
In which the wisest, lowliest, may descry 
The life by which we live, the death by which we die. 

Still are they with us. Still those words are taught, 
Which first among the Syrian deserts fell, 
And all their many-sided impulse wrought 
In their first followers, yet is ours to tell. 
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36 ST. JOHN. 

The tent-maker who conquered Greece, and led 

Philosophy and poetry to heaven, 

Still shows the way to rouse the living dead; 

Peter and James are here 
To tell us how their Master taught and bled, 
And he, the constant one, to Christ most dear, 
The evangelist of love, the mighty seer. 



The love that never went astray, the soul 
Untouched by doubt or vanity or fear, 
The life that worked itself a perfect whole 
From earliest youth to age's latest year. 
Last of the prophets, in whose mighty ken 
Was gathered up the seeing of all days ; 
Greatest evangelist, who told to men 
The truth that Jesus taught; 
Lo ! to his sight and his recording pen 
The splendours of the Apocalyptic trance were brought ; 
The sights beyond all seeing, words beyond all thought. 



ST. JOHN. 37 

Upon that day which yet we celebrate 

Week after week with litany and song, 

John, in the isle called Patmos, desolate, 

In grief and patience, which to Christ belong, 

Heard in the Spirit a voice by him once known 

And honoured, o'er all voices of the earth.. 

Once more there came to him when old, alone, 

Far from the Syrian sky, 
Banished, his work all done, his harvest sown, 
A vision of Christ, who in the days gone by, 
With him had deigned to live and talk and die. 



Yet not that form which from Gennesaret's side 
Called the rude fishers to their nobler prey, 
Nor those the feet where sinful women cried, 
Nor those the knees on which the children lay; 
But mystic, splendid, girt with types, and bright 
With ancient glory, changed beyond all change, 
Gleaming with stars, folded in linen white, 



• 



38 ST. JOHN. 

The Christ of earth no more, 
The Christ of Heaven, a vision clothed in light, 
Coming to him whom once His bosom bore, 
His last Apostle left upon the earthly shore. 

What had He come to tell? what words unspoken 

Were left for the prophetic seer to pen? 

When miracle and sign and word and token 

Had roused the world, and changed the thoughts of men. 

He came to warn His new-born Church, to cheer 

The faint, to charge the sinners with their shame, 

To raise amidst an ocean vast and drear 

The beacon's steadfast blaze. 
'Tis ours to mark the lesson year by year, 
What light is sent us from the heavenly ways, 
What Asia's churches teach our later days. 

Ephesus, Pergamos, how strange to see 
With those old names the newer life begin ! 
What was the bright Hellenic history 



ST. JOHN. 39 

To John, who looked on error, pain, and sin ? 
The vast philosophy, the burning lay, 
The pillared temple and the statue fair, 
The toil of ages, all must pass away. 

The world is old indeed, 
The end of all things cometh: watch and pray; 
For dire will be the conflict, ere the seed 
Be sown, and the new race the old succeed. 

Upon the rock of Patmos stood the seer, 
And saw that old world fading from his gaze ; 
'Mid blood, and fire, and shrieks of tortured fear, 
Sank ,the vast framework of the ancient days ; 
With trumpets sounding, vials of wrath outpoured, 
Great empires foundering in the sea of Time, 
Fled the vast realm of heathendom abhorred, 

Vanished the ancient life. 
Stars fell, earth trembled, loud the tempest roared, 
Till peace should come of war, rest out of strife, 
And all be ready for the mystic wife. 



4 o ST. JOHN. 

He saw Jerusalem, in blood and flame 
Torn from her height, and shattered on the shore; 
He saw the seven-throned city, earth's dark shame, 
Reel in the tempest, sink, and rise no more. 
The wars, the tumults, and the deeds of might, 
The merchants weeping by the desolate sea, 
The martyr fires burning keen and bright, 

All past and future pain, 
The wrath of men, the fiends' unearthly spite, 
Surged over all, a wild tumultuous main, 
As though the world were lost, and Christ had died 
in vain. 

But high above, the pure celestial dwelling 
Shone with unsullied radiance, bright and clear, 
And saints in hymns of ancient praise were telling 
The glory of their God from year to year ; 
Far o'er the storm the light of heaven shone, 
Steadfast, unmoved, a beacon to the night ; 
The elders, bowed before the glorious throne, 



ST. JOHN. 41 

Worship and praises send ; 
And One was there, so well, so fondly known ; 
He who had lived with man, had called him friend,, 
Had died to save him : who could doubt the end ?^ 



For good and evil fought, and stars might fall, 
And earth might tremble, and the ocean roar ; 
Yet to that combat, be it great or small, 
There is one issue, .now and evermore. 
Slowly the dragon's slimy folds unwind, 
And he, and all his kind, who love the wrong, 
Are given to the sons of God to bind. 

Theirs is the victory; 
The wild tumultuous battle fades behind. 
Then saw the Apostle John full peacefully 
The end of all our toils, the life that is to be. 

Unnumbered multitudes from every clime, 
Their labours ended, all their griefs at rest, 
Safe from the arrows of outrageous time, 



42 ST. JOHN. 

All sins forgiven, peace in every breast, 

Met in a city glorious as the day, 

Where Christ consoled them for all troubles past, 

And wiped from every eye the tear away, 

Gave all the living meat, 
And bade them there for ever with Him stay, 
And led the weary toilworn human feet 
Through the pearl doorway, up the* golden street. 

Whate'er was good or beautiful in life 
Had found at last fulfilment, all was here, 
Worship sincere, unmarred by earthly strife, 
Love without passion, hope unchained from fear; 
The beauty that in art or nature glows, 
The subtlety of mind that knows no stay, 
The vigorous life that like a torrent flows, 

The prime of early hours, 
And all that sorrow, all that joy bestows, 
Here, reconciled at last, had joined their powers, 
To bloom among the ever-living flowers. 



ST. JOHN. 43 

O happy consummation ! happy seer, 

Who saw all sorrow end in joy at last, 

Who watched the world up to its latest year, 

Till heaven and earth, and all but Christ were past ; 

And happy we, if those high harmonies 

But tune our souls to join the harps of heaven ; • 

Unhappy, if the angelic music dies 

'Mid noise and bitter strife, 
If pride misread the message of the skies, 
If words of peace with hate and scorn grow rife, 
And death be gathered from the tree of life. 



We watch no more from Patmos* side 
For vision or ecstatic sight, 
For us no angel opens wide 
The everlasting doors of light ; 
Yet not the less canst Thou reveal 
Thyself in all we do or feel. 



44 ST. JOHN. 

Reveal Thyself in life, that we 

May live as Thou for others' good ; 

In thought, that everything may be 

As by Thy Spirit understood, 

That all our works may be divine, 

And life and thought and speech be Thine. 

Reveal Thyself to every mind 

That would be Thine yet knows not how; 

And let once more Thy churches find 

Before a living Christ they bow; 

Rebuke their error, sin, and strife, 

And give them, Saviour, of Thy life. 

A life above the narrow round 

Of earthly systems, sinless, freed; 

Having Thy love, which knows no bound, 

Thy truth, which makes men free indeed, 

To which all forms of earthly day 

Are shadows, which must pass away.. 



FINIS CORONAT OPUS. 

THE old machine runs smoothly on 
From month to month, from year to year, 
And though the older things are gone, 
Yet new things in their place appear. 
This life, this continuity, 
Where old and new together blend, 
Think you that it will always be? 
Ah, no! all this will have an end. 

Ah ! oft of old in Greece or Rome 
The poet would look around and say, 
The world at last has found its home, 
Our life will never pass away. 



46 FINIS CORONAT OPUS. 

Yet not the less came change; and though 
To loftier aims our workings tend, 
Some day or other all must go, 
Our modern world will have an end. 



The monarchs with their glittering crowns, 
The statesmen with their oft-told tales, 
The busy hum of working towns, 
The commerce with its thousand sails, 
The wheels that spin, the cars that glide, 
The wires that words of lightning send, 
The things that deck our modern pride, 
Ah ! all these things will have an end. 

The linked chain of cultured thought 
That joins the intellectual peers, 
The polished graceful learning, fraught 
With gatherings of three thousand years ; 
The tongues that teach, the arms that strive, 
The love that nothing can offend, 



FINIS CO RON AT OPUS. 47 

All we would ever keep alive, 

Ah ! all these things will have an end. 

The historian's scroll, the poet's lays, 
Strange minglings of the old and new, 
The weaker art of modern days, 
Faint hand and pencil seldom true; 
The grim philosopher, with tools 
Strong to destroy, but weak to mend, 
The restless wandering of the schools, 
Ah! all these things are near their end. 

The gentlemen with polished mien, 
With antique thought in modern dress; 
The ladies languid and serene, 
With all their fragile loveliness; 
The quiet sweet domestic life, 
Parent and child, and home and friend, 
The social cheer, the friendly strife, 
Ah ! all these things will have an end. 



48 FINIS CORONA T OPUS. 

What end? what end? we ask in vain, 
We cannot guess the things to be, 
We look out on a stormy main, 
And hear a sound, but nothing see. 
All things grow old and pass away, 
'Tis ours alone the knees to bend, 
And unto the great Father pray, 
'Be Thine, not ours, to shape the end.' 




ELIJAH ON CARMEL. 

GIRT with the gloom of ages old and brown, 
CarmePs grey mountain, sacred to the past, 
Lies like a giant that has fallen down 
To worship Time, as on he hurried fast. 
Around, the vine and figs green foliage cast 
Still wreath the time-worn forehead of their sire, 
And still when evening follows day at last, 
Faint solemn voices float round cave and spire, 
And tell of sacred deeds and heaven's vanished fire. 



Here, on the rocky mountain's glimmering head, 
The Hebrew prophet pondered, mute and lone, 
What time the priests of Baalim lay dead 
In slaughtered heaps around their altar stone ; 



50 ELIJAH ON CARMEL. 

The murmuring deep swept by him with a moan, 
The cooling breeze around his temples played ; 
And evening, bending from her western throne, 
Threw a rich purple light o'er hill and glade, 
And hushed the solemn scene to silence as he prayed. 




ROMAN RUINS. 

SPRING finds not there one trace of Earth's decay 
Whene'er she takes once more her ancient way, 
And urged by sunshine-oar, and shadowy sail, 
Skims the glad stream before an April gale ; 
The vine and olive greet her as before, 
Again the bulrush trembles on the shore, 
And the long grassy hill-slopes blossom sweet 
As ever, though untrod by Roman feet. 
While tower and temple, empire's cold remains, 
Chill hearths, still theatres, deserted fanes, 
Speaking strange words that have no power to bless, 
Still linger on in gaunt unloveliness. 
As to Egyptian banquets one mute guest 
Came ever, showing forth the final rest ; 
Linking the future to the past they stand, 
And pointing to the inevitable strand, 
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52 ROMAN RUINS. 

The end of earthly glory, and the toil 

Of all who build upon our shifting soil. 

The men who built have left them, and sleep well 

Lapped in high waving grass, or heathy fell ; 

Slow mingling with the elements, and know 

From things terrestrial, nor joy nor woe. 

But round these wrecks, by some strange magic cast, 

Glows all the fever of the unquiet past, 

As though they lived and breathed, and felt the pain, 

Their builders know not, that all toil was vain. 

Though round them all be quiet, though the sky 

Laugh o'er them as the Italian days go by, 

Though the moon silver them, and ever there 

At eventide, comes the still voice of prayer; 

Yet are they never happy or at rest, 

Bearing strange scars of time upon their breast, 

Telling of Christian zeal, barbarian rage, 

And darkened by a gloom not all of age, 

A gloom of deeds that leave a deeper stain 

Than ever winter snows or autumn rain. 



A CHARACTER. 

A NOBLE leader, brave and free, 
A life of toil and sacrifice? 
Or a tired schemer, worn with vice, 
The puppet of a coterie ? 

Not so. Let nobler history weigh 

The issue of the great design; 

The idle talk o'er fruit and wine 
Wears out, the deeds alone can stay. 

He failed, as others failed ere he, 
By chance or adverse fate removed, 
Who would have left the land they loved 

A noble nation, great and free. 



54 A CHARACTER. 

But ah ! how little here is done ! 
How few, for aught but private ends, 
Live, happy with their homes and friends, 

From birthday sun to birthday sun. 

Then sure a meed of praise is due 
To one who wrought for public good, 
Through faults of nature and of blood, 

Deemed false, yet never found but true. 

Unguerdoned and unthanked, so late, 
He left the land he raised on high, 
In pain and exile here to die. 

What patriot had a harsher fate? 




A COMPARISON. 



AS on some wet evening, 
Amid the leaves and flowers of Spring, 
When Nature breathes through every pore 
The life which she has lived before, 
So many thousand years ; and we 
Can for a moment live as she, 
All joy and sorrow, rest and strife, 
Merged in the universal life. 



FLORENCE. 

FAIR Florence, resting with thy crown of trees 
Beside the Arno, under Fiesold, 
City alike of hopes and memories, 
Say, what have future years in store for thee? 
Reft for a time of the Italian crown, 
But loved not less; city of pictured walls, 
'Tis not the Roman tale thy name recalls 
Of Caesar's conquest, or of Cato's frown; 
But Dante, Giotto, and the later age 
Of Tuscan triumph. Thou art rich and free ; 
Yet turn we gladlier to thine early page, 
As passing Brunelleschi's dome we see 
The knight or citizen, the poet and sage, 
Or flash of armour of the Medici. 



-J 



FRAGMENTS OF A NEPENTHE. 



The scene is supposed to take place during the siege of Troy. 
A Greek Chieftain, left behind under some mysterious curse, 
consults a soothsayer as to its removal, and is informed that forget- 
fulness is the only remedy. The sentiments expressed must be 
understood to be those of the time. 



HE said, " I cannot tarry here in quiet as of old, 
The life is stirring in my veins, my heart 
speaks high and bold ; 
For deeds of manly daring my breast and limbs are 

strong ; 
Nor can I any longer see the slow years glide along." 



58 FRA G ME NTS OF A NEPENTHE; 

He said, "The shout of fighting men is ever in my ears, 
For ever in my dreams I see the flashing of the spears ; 
The warriors and the chieftains all to Ilium are gone. 
While I sit lonely in the house and eat my heart alone." 



He said, " The days are coming when even that may fail, 
Joy reigns in every household, while I sit wan and pale, 
As rust and mould and mildew grow on a broken shield, 
That men leave useless in the house and take not to 
the field." 



"Where are thy charms, O soothsayer? why are thy 

omens still ? 
Where are the offerings that appease the powers of 

good and ill ? 
At dim Dodona's oracle, at Pytho's wealthy shrine, 
Is there no victim can atone ? O speak, and it is thine.'* 



FRA G ME NTS OF A NEPENTHE. 59 

"But ye are cruel, O ye Gods ! ye work us nought 

but grief; 
We battle with an aifhless woe, ye send us no relief. 
On land and sea we struggle, from the cradle to the pile, 
While ye sit quiet in your homes, and kill us with a smile." 



Upon a staff he bore him to prop his feeble tread, 
And like a great rock crowned with snows shone out 

his hoary head. 

"My son, the Gods give many things, but not all 

things to all : 
On some their blessings are bestowed, on some their 

curses fall ; 
The cup of weal or woe is mixed for all men day by day, 
And each must grasp it in his hands, and drink it as 

he may. 

" There is no charm that can bring back the days 
that are gone by, 



60 ERA G ME NTS OF A NEPENTHE. 

The bird that hath sped past unseen mocks the 
diviners eye ; 

Salve is for wounds of mortal stoel ; before the heaven- 
sent pain, 

The choicest herbs are powerless, the deepest spells 
are vain. 



" Yet there is pity for thee, son, for pity reigns above. 
Zeus cannot give thee back thy youth, thy days of 

joy and love ; 
He cannot give thee what was lost upon that fatal day, 
And strength, and joy, and happiness, are gone from 

thee for aye. 

" But he can send forgetfulness, and in this goblet deep 
There lies a charm for sorrow, to lull thy cares to 

sleep." 
He said, "The Gods are bounteous, great is their gift 

to me. 

* 

Give me the goblet, O old man! I drink it willingly." 



FRAGMENTS OF A NEPENTHE. 61 

He spake ; the goblet in both hands upraised the 

prophet old. 
Of silver pure the goblet shone, embossed with rings 

of gold; 
With hellebore and poppy-seeds dark foaming to the 

brim, 
High raised it up the aged man, and gave it unto him. 

He drank it deeply-sighing, as sighs a man the while 
The ocean breezes bear him far from his native isle, 
When, as the dark jEgean curls beneath its wreath 

of foam, 
He sees amid the cottages the black roof of his home. 

And he forgot his former days, and all the things that 

were, 
All the long trouble of his life it melted into air. 
He wandered out in silence on the resounding shore, 
And thoughts of strife and battle joy came to him 

nevermore. 



62 FRA GMENTS OF A NEPENTHE. 

In summer on the woodlands his lonely way he kept ; 
In autumn on the gathered heaps of withered leaves 

he slept ; 
But in the nights of winter, when the chill snow fell fast, 
Beneath the shelter of the rocks, safe from the Northern 

blast. 




AN APOLOGY. 



Y 



OU call mefainiant now, and say that the early 
endeavour, 



The hope of the brighter hours, has faded and vanished 

X 

away, 
That thought and action at last, like lovers parted 

for ever, 
Alone and childless seated have grown all rugged and 

grey. 



But what if the calm you seek, I have already by 

willing ? 
If I have gained the shore you vainly struggle to reach ? 



64 AN APOLOGY. 

For who would take to the boat, that the billows already 

were filling, 
Whose object was but to return and rest on the quiet 

beach ? 



For I read in an olden book that the end of labour 

is resting, 
That not till the struggle is over the real life begins ; 
Nor had I ever been taught that our work was turning 

and questing, 
Repeating worn-out follies, or sighing for long past sins. 



But you go on to the light, you tell me, slowly but 

surely, 
Yet quicker perhaps, my friends, than every one might 

desire ; 
And I stand by and marvel, in love and wonder purely, 
As you cast your garments off, and trample them in the 

mire. 



AN APOLOGY. 65 

For I see you, one by one, forgetting your early teachers, 
And taking the things you laughed at, at last 'for 

righteous and true, 
Like a fair face wearing out, when the Jiarsh unhappy 

features 
Come where the cheek was flushing, and eyes so soft 

and blue. 



But what is the end you seek ? you tell me democracy 

only, 
Cheap land, cheap bread, cheap manners, if that were 

aught to admire; 
But I love things that are rare, and you think me sad 

and lonely, 

* 

If I leave the warfare alone, and sit at home by the fire. 



Yet why should we leave our quiet to harry the things ' 

we treasure ? 

1 
I love the old and polished, you love the noisy and new ; 



66 AN APOLOGY. 

And lurcly to amputate limb is onr thr 

plsaiure, 
Hu tooner would bind and soften, tiragh bmn£ 

urnlpel bo true. 



Your leaden aetm harsh and cold, they bet lheiiB% 

affectloni i 
They lose the pait and Itt leisons, its loyalty, £**fc, 

*nd love i 
And would give ui a world of their own, mapped out 

in electoral sections, , 

With much of Comio and Bentham, and little of heaven 

above. 



And then these working men, who it teems are destined 

to rule ua, 
*l- .«!•*.. km ) mincri, and masons, are excellent 
s, no doubt ; 



AN APOLOGY, 67 

But asking the servants for orders, and letting the 

children school us, 
Seems hardly the way to work the political problem out. 



Ah well ! let the world go on : mere abuses who would 

screen them ? 
There is work for those who destroy, there is work 

for those who guard, 
And work, perhaps as needful, for those who would 

come between them, 
In the meeting of old and new, to render the change 

less hard. 



4*£&*t 
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PRO JUCUNDIS APTISSIMA, 



SPARKS from the anvil flying 
Are keen and bright to view ; 
But ashes round them scattered 

Have but a sullen hue. 
And thus in artist fashion 

The youth his path begins, 
For what is art but passion? 
A game where no one wins. 



The dawn of early feeling 
That leads some hearts astray, 

Turns some to merchant-dealing, 
Leads some the nobler way ; 



PRO JUCUNDIS APTISSIMA. 69 

But woe to those who listen 

To dreams of wealth and fame, 
And take the artist weapons 

Only to carve a name. 



There is a wondrous story 

Of princes in their pride, 
Uncovering to the artist, 

Or seated by his side ; 
Of wealth and happy faces, 

Of lasting fame in view, 
Of countries proud to claim him ; 

Ah ! is the story true ? 



Well, try, and you may find it; 

Perhaps these come unsought- 
Fame waits not on ambition, 

Nor can success be bought. 



70 PRO JUCUNDIS APTISSIMA 

The prize is doubtless given 
To those who run the race ; 

But one alone can win it, 
There is but one first place. 



This would hold Titian's pencil. 

This Phidias' chisel wield, 
What life in ancient marbles ! 

What forms in flood or field ! 
If to admire were genius, 

To copy but success ! 
Well, copying soon grows tedious* 

But we'll design no less. 



Design, but not like Titian; 

Carve, but not like the Greek, 
The colours fade and falter, 

The lines are thin and weak. 



PRO JUCUNDIS APTISSIMA. 7* 

And when the year is ended 

Of hope and anxious toil. 
Is it a work immortal,. 

Or canvas bought to spoil ? 



'Ars longa, vita brevis ; r 

The story soon is told, 
The waiting for a patron, 

The fear of growing old. 
Though known, yet scarcely famous> 

Brief happiness awhile, 
And then the sombre ending, 

Cheered by one grave sad smile. 




CONSOLATION. 



IF any shadow of regret 
Rest on the past, O bid it go. 
We cannot solve the riddle yet, 
Why guess, when we shall one day know? 

The mists that cloud the earthly hours 
Lift not as time's long day goes by; 
But coldest fall the sunset showers, 
And darkest is the evening sky. 

Yet if indeed we nurse a spark 
Of heavenly fire, oh ! not in vain, 
Oh! not mere wandering in the dark, 
Is all our toil, and all our pain. 



CONSOLATION. 



73 



Some day warm sun and Zephyr mild 
Will chase the mists, and at our feet 
The sea of knowledge, now so wild, 
With scarce a ripple murmur sweet. 





TRANSLATIONS. 



*BaV2p 



FAUST AND MARGARET. 



THE PRISON. 




AUST. — A long unwonted terror fastens on me, 
As though the whole care of the race of man 
Were mine. Here dwells she, hemmed by 
these damp walls. 
Can I delay to go ? or fear to see her ? 
On, or thy tarrying costs the child her life. 

(A voice sings 'within.) 

' \Ay mother, the witch, 

Has poisoned my cup, 
My father, the rogue, 
Has eaten me up. 



78 fAUST AND MARGARE^ 

But my little sister has picked up each bone, 
And placed them upon the garden stone, 
And there I grew a wood-bird gay, 
Fly away, fly away. 

Faust. — She knows not that her lover hears her sing, 
Hears the straw rustle, and the fetters ring. 

Margaret. — Woe, woe ! they come ! 'tis bitter death 

indeed. 
Faust. — Hush, hush ! I come, to give thee liberty. 

Mar. — Art thou a man? Have pity on my need. 

Faust. — Thou wilt awake the gaolers with thy cry* 

Mar.— Who hath given thee the right 

To drag me forth at dead of night ? 

Have pity, man, and spare me now; 

Is not to-lnorrow time enow? 

And I am still so young, so young, and soon 
must die; 

Fair was I too, and that was my undoing; 

The lover, now so far, was then so nigh; 

The wreath is torn, the flowers lie in ruin. 



FAUST AND MARGARET. 79 

Seize me not so furiously, 

Spare me, what have I done to thee? 

Let me not in vain implore, 

Ne'er have I seen thy face before. 
Faust, — Can I endure this misery? 
Mar. — I am now wholly in thy power, 

Let me but first give suck to my child, 

I fondled it through the midnight hour, 

But they took it from me to drive me wild, 

And say that I have murdered it. 

And I shall never again be gay; 

Listen to what the people say, 

'Tis like the end of a fairy tale ; 

Why it happens to me is past my wit. 
Faust. — Thy lover is lying at thy feet, 

To open the prison for thee, sweet. 
Mar. — O let us kneel and raise to heaven our prayer. 

See, utiderneath the threshold there, 

Hell is seething, forms of sin, 

With fearful wrath and hideous din — 



So FAUST AND MARGARET. 

Faust. — Gretchen ! Gretchen ! 
fyf ar. — That was my lover's voice. 

(She springs up, and her chains fall off.) 

Where is he ? I have heard him call. 

Nothing shall part us, I am free; 

On his bosom will I fall, 

To his arms I flee. 

He has called me by my name, 

He stands upon the threshold there. 

Amid the bowlings of despair, 

The forms of night and flame. 

Through the wild scorn of fiends of hell 

Came the sweet voice I loved so well. 
Faust. — Tis I. 
Mar. — 'Tis thou. O say it but again ! 

'Tis he, 'tis he! where now is all my pain? 

The trouble of the prison ? all is past. 

'Tis thou, and thou art come to save, 

And I am saved at last. 

Again I see the happy street, 



FAUST AND MARGARET. 81 

Where thou and I first chanced of old to meet, 

And the garden, fair and free, 

Where I and Martha waited thee. 
Faust. — Come with me, come with me. 
Mar. — Nay, linger here, 

For me to linger with thee is dear. 
Faust. — Hasten, for if thou hastest not, 

Dear is the penalty for both, I wot. 
Mar. — What, canst thou no longer kiss ? 

Short has thine absence been, my love, 

Hast thou forgotten how to kiss ? 

What is it in thy arms I miss ? 

Once a whole heaven hung above 

In those words and looks of thine, 

And many a kiss from thee was mine. 

Kiss me, 
Or I kiss thee. 

Alas! thy lips are cold and dumb, 

What has of thy love become ? 
Faust. — Come, follow me, love, and be bold, 
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My love will return a thousand-fold; 

But only follow, I ask but this from thee. 
Mar. — But art thou he, then ? art thou really he ? 
Faust. — 'Tis I indeed, come, come. 
Mar. — Thou loosest my chain, 

And takest me to thy breast again : 

How is it thou shrinkest not from me ? 

Dost thou know whom thou settest at liberty ? 
Faust. — Come, come, soon fades this night so dread. 
Mar, — My mother I have murdered; 

I have drowned my child, ah, misery ! 

Was it not sent to me and thee ? 

To thee as well : thou here ? scarce real does it 
seem. 

Give me thy hand, it is no dream, 

Thy dear hand, ah! it is wet, 

Blood methinks is on it yet. 

Put up thy sword, my love, I pray. 
Faust. — Let the past be past, I say, 

You are killing me. 
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Mar. — No, you must, wait patiently ; 

I will tell you of the graves, 

They must be your morning care, 

For my mother the best place you must spare, 

Lay my brother next to her, 

Myself a little from his side, 

Let not the space between be wide. 

And my babe on my right breast, 

Else no one by my side will rest. 

Sweet was the joy of old to cling to thee, 

But that will come no more to me ; 

I feel as though I needs must press my way 

To thee, but thou must ever drive me back. 

And yet thou art the same, and look'st so kind. 
Faust. — Thou feePst that I am he; so come. 
Mar. — But where r 
Faust. — To freedom. 

Mar. — Shall I come ? is the grave there ? 

Death lies in wait, the only path I tread 

Is from the prison to the endless bed, 

g 2 
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Not a step further; thou canst go away; 

Would I could follow with thee, Henry. 
Faust. — Nay, 

Thou canst, thou canst; 'tis but to wish it so. 

The door stands open. 
Mar. — Ah ! I cannot go. 

I have nought left to hope for; what avail 

To fly, where I have watchers on my trail ? 

It is so sad to beg from place to place, 

To bear a conscience sullied with disgrace; 

It is so sad to wander in despair 

In a strange land, and they would seize me there. 
Faust. — But* I shall stay with thee. 
Mar. — * Away, away, 

Rescue thy wretched child, — 

Off, follow the ridge, 

Up by the brook, 

Crossing the bridge, 

On to the wood, 

Then to the left, where the plank stood, 
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To the pond on the hill; 

Soon will it rise, it is struggling still; — 

Save it, save it. 
Faust. — Take but a step and thou art free. 
Mar. — Were we but past yon hill I see; 

There sits my mother upon a stone, 

It strikes me cold with dread; 

There sits my mother upon a stone, 

And motions with her head. 

But nothing can wake her, her sleep is so sore, 

She sleeps so long, she will wake no more, 

She slept that we might have our bliss; 

Those were times of happiness. 
Faust. — Nought boots it here to talk or pray ; 

I must dare to carry thee away. 
Mar. — Leave me ! no, force I cannot bear, 

Seize me not like a murderer. 

I did all to please thee in days of old. 
Faust. — The morn grows grey, come, love, be bold. 
Mar.— The morn, yes, the morn comes, 'tis my last 
morn grows grey - r 
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It shall be my wedding-day. 

Tell no one that thou hast with Gretchen been, 

Alas ! for the crown of my maidenhood, 

We shall again by each other be seen, 

But not at the dance, where once I stood. 

A roar breaks from the crowd, the square, 

The streets are full as they can bear; 

I hear ttie striking of the clock ; 

The rod breaks; how they bind and drag me to 
the block. 

And now to every neck draws near 

The axe I have alone to fear ; 

The world lies silent as the grave. 
Faust. — O had I ne'er been born I 
Mephistopheles. — Off! or it is too late to save, 

Useless is crying, or talk forlorn, 

My horses are shuddering in the morn, 

The day is dawning. 
Mar. — What hideous form is rising there ? 

Off, off! his presence I cannot bear. 
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What seeks he in this holy place ? 

He seeks me. 
Faust. — Thou must live. 

Mar. — Judgment of God ! to thee myself I give. 
Mephis. — Come, or I leave you both in disgrace. 
Mar. — Thine am I, Father ; save thou me ! 

Ye angels, thou celestial panoply, 

Encamp around and guard. Henry, I fear for thee. 
Mephis. — She is condemned/ 
(A voice from above) Is saved. 

Mephis. — Off, off, with me. 

(Vanishes ivitb Faust,) 
(A voice from within). — Henry, Henry ! 




THE COMBAT. 

FROM THE FRITHIOF SAGA OF TEGNER. 

NOW hearken to the story, 
How with his vassals near, 
All in his hall of glory, 
Sat the Jarl Angantyr. 
He gazed with glad emotion 

Where the blue waters rolled, 
And sunset on the ocean 
Lay, like a swan of gold. 

But from the window spying 

Old Halwar kept good heed, 
With like attention eying 

The ocean and the mead. 
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One draught to. every beaker, 

No more, the old man gave, 
Then reached, no idle speaker, 

A fresh supply to crave. 



» 
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But now the horn he throweth 

Into the hall below; 
"A ship on ocean goeth 

Right wearily and. slow. 
The men with toil all harried, 

Come slowly to the land, 
By two strong giants carried, 

Exhausted up the strand." 



Out o'er the bright dominions 
The Jarl now cast his eye. 

"I see Ellida's pinions, 
And Frithiof sure is nigh. 



1 
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By head and front unshaken, 
The child of Thorsten's home, 

The visage ne'er mistaken, 
Where'er the northmen roam." 



Up from the feast of gladness 

The Viking Atle flew, 
With eyes of gleaming madness, 

And beard of raven hue. 
Cried he, " How make we trial 

If Frithiof s fame be leal, 
To give no fight denial, 

But charm the foeman's steel." 



With him twelve warriors springing 
Rose quickly from their place, 

All wildly round them flinging 
Bright sword and weighty mace. 
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Ellida rested weary, 

And Frithiof cheered his men, 
When like a storm cloud dreary, 

They thundered down the glen. 



"Small work were now to fell thee," 

Was Atle's haughty cry, 
" Yet choose thee as. I tell thee, 

To battle or to fly. 
Yet wilt thou craven cry me, 

Stout warrior though thou be, 
All friendly will I hie me 

To Angantyr with thee." 



"Sore toil would plead denial," 
The hero calm replied. 

"Yet swords shall have a trial 
Ere craven shall be cried." 
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And lo ! each weapon lightens 
In sun-burnt hand of might, 

And Angurwadel brightens 
With runes of ruddy light. 



Quick thrust and charge and parry. 

The death-strokes fall like hail, 
The bucklers thai they carry 

Are shivered to the mail. 
They battle all undaunted, 

Each brave; but not in vain 
Was Frithiofs weapon vaunted, 

And Atle's snaps in twain. 



"A swordlcss man I never 
Assailed," brave Frithiof cried, 

"Yet ere our fight we sever, 
Another mode be tried. ,, 
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Like floods in autumn weather 

Each on the other flew, 
Breast to breast together 

Untired the fight renew. 



With wild impetuous motion, 

Like bears upon the snow, 
Or eagles o'er the ocean, 

When the wild northwinds blow. 
The solid rocks had started 

And tottered from their place, 
Or the thick oak trees parted, 

So mighty was the pace. 



Sweat from their brows is flowing, 
Each breast grows dull and cold, 

The twigs and pebbles going, 
Right wondrous to behold. 
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Eager their warriors tarried 
The issue on the strand, 

Great praise that battle carried, 
Through all the northern land. 



Frithiof at last has breasted 

His foeman to the ground, 
His knee upon him rested, 

And spoke with scornful sound : 
"Had I my falchion to thee, 

O Berserk ! in my hand, 
I would have thrust it through thee, 

And pinned thee to the sand." 



"Let not that care perplex thee," 
Was Atle's haughty word, 

" Nor want of weapon vex thee, — 
Go, hither fetch thy sword. 
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For I, like any other, 

Must once Walhalla see; 
The path I tread, my brother, 

To-morrow is for thee." 



Frithiof without delaying 

The game now finish will. 
He raised his sword for slaying; 

But Atle's lay right still. 
The hero felt compassion; 

He stopped his falling brand, 
And checked his burst of passion, 

And took his foeman's hand. 




FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE. 



THE sky is wild and stormy, 
The snow falls chill and white; 
I sit alone at the window, 
And look out into the night. 

A lonely light is glimmering, 
And wandering to and fro: 

'Tis a woman walks with a lantern 
So late in the street below. 



Methinks she goes on an errand, 
Butter and meal to buy; 

She will bake a cake this evening, 
For her daughter presently, 
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Who sits at home by the fireside 

At rest in the easy chair, 
With golden curls that cluster 

Over her face so fair. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE. 



I KNOW not why this evening 
So sad my thoughts I find ; 
A legend of ancient story 
Runs ever in my mind. 

The twilight is cool and quiet, 
And quietly flows the Rhine, 

The crimson flush of sunset 
Lights up the mountain line. 

The fairest of earthly daughters 
Is seated before me there ; 

Her golden jewels sparkle, 
She combs her golden hair. 
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With a golden comb she combs it, 

And sings a wondrous song, 
A song of magic power, 

With melody strange and strong. 

In his tiny boat the boatman 

Is seized with a longing love; 
He heeds not the yawning chasm, 

He looks to the sky above. 

I trow the waves will swallow 

At last both boat and man, 
And that is the end of the singing, 

The Loreley began. 
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FROM THE ELEGY ON ROSE 

DUPERRIER. 

SHE came of the earth, where the fairest and 
best 
Have the fate most severe, 
And your rose has only survived, like the rest, 
A morning-time here. 

The mandate of death is so cruel and fierce 

That nothing can stay; 
He is deaf to entreaties, and silent to prayers, 

He sweeps all away. 

To the hinds whom the meanest of cottages cover, 

His message he brings; 
And the sentinel placed at the gate of the Louvre 

Defends not our Kings. 



SCENE FROM THE 
CEDIPUS TYRANNUS OF SOPHOCLES, 



OEDIPUS. TEIRESIAS. CHORUS. 



f t ^ DIPUS. — O wealth, O power, O art surpassing 
V I «r art ! 

That make our life a contest, what a store 
Of envy waits you ! For this paltry rule 
Which the State gave me, all unasked, unsought, 
Creon would play the traitor; my old friend, 
The faithful Creon. He it is has hired 
This crafty soothsayer, a cunning knave, 
Keen-eyed for gain, but blind in sorcery. 
For tell me, if thou art indeed a prophet, 
How was it thou couldst not, when the sphinx was 
here, 
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Most musical of monsters, tell to us 

Some charm of expiation; yet the riddle 

Was not for a chance comer, but a seer. 

But then thy birds, it seems, could tell thee nothing, 

No, nor thy deities. But I who came, 

CEdipus, alike unknowing and unknown, 

Met her and vanquished her, by skill, not omens; 

Whom thou art trying to supplant, expecting 

To stand first favourite by the throne of Creon. 

But to your cost wilt thou and thy abettor 

Play at an expiation ; hadst thou been 

But younger, thou hadst learnt what treason means. 

Chorus. J- To us these seem but words of random 

anger, 
Both his and yours, O king! we need not these; 
But how to best appease the powers prophetic, 
This is our aim. 

TfilREsiAS. — 'Tis true, sire, you are monarch; 

And yet we all may speak. Here I am king, 
Equal with you; and I am not your slave, 
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But serve Apollo, and shall never need 

To be enrolled on Creon's list of clients. 

But listen : you have called me blind and old ; 

And you can see, yet see not where you are, 

Nor where you dwell, nor who are livirfg with you. 

You know perhaps your parents, I should doubt it. 

An unforgotten enmity arises 

To you, from those who live no longer here, 

And those who live. You see it not. The curse, 

A two-edged sword, your father's and your mother's, 

Shall drive you from your country. Now you see ; 

But then you will be blind. O what a cry 

Will echo through Cithaeron, when you know 

The marriage you have made, the homeless harbour 

You have sailed into, after your fair voyage. 

Nor do you see the crowd of troubles coming 

To lay you and your children in the dust. 

Now, therefore, Credn and t;he humble prophet 

Revile, insult; there is no living man 

Will bear a harsher, direr fate than thine. 
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(Edipus. — Is it endurable to hear such things 

From such a knave as this ? A mischief on you ! 

I bid you quit the palace. 

Teiresias. — I had never 

Come here at all but at your invitation. 

(Edipus.— I knew not you would utter words of folly, 

Or you had waited long. 

Teiresias. — To you we seem 

But foolish ; yet your parents thought us wise. 

(Edipus. — You name my parents; tell me who they 

were. 
Teiresias. — This self-same day you will be born and 

perish. 

(Edipus, — Obscure, wild talk ! your words are but a 

riddle. 
Teiresias. — 'Twill suit you then, you .are the man to 

guess it. 
(Edipus. — Aye, there insult me where you find me 

great. 
Teiresias. — Yet your prosperity has been your ruin. 
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(Edipus. — If I have saved the state, I care for nought. 
Teiresias. — Well, I am going; lead me, boy, away. 
(Edipus. — Aye, lead him, boy, away. Here you are 

irksome ; 
Nor could you hurt me more if you were absent. 
Teiresias. — I will depart, when I have said the words 
I came to say ; nor do I fear your presence ; 
You cannot harm me. Listen now to me : 
I tell you that the man whom you are seeking 
With threats and proclamations, is yourself; 
The murderer of Laius ; here he dwells; 
A foreign emigrant, men say; alasjl 
He is a true-born Theban; will it please him 
To find that out ? when blind instead of seeing, 
And poor instead of wealthy, beggar for king, 
He gropes his way into a foreign land ? 
Ah ! no ; to be the consort of his mother, 
The brother of his children, to appear 
His father's murderer and rival ? There, 
Matter for thought for you; here find me false, 
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And you may say I am no sorcerer. 

Chorus. — Who is he whom the prophetic rock of 

Delphi hath proclaimed 
To have wrought with murderous hands the deeds that 

never should be named ? 
It were time that he should fly 
Quicker than storm-winged cavalry ; 
For all-armed with fire and terror, 
Springs upon him Jove's great son, 
And the dread fates, free from error, 
Slowly follow on. 

A voice from white Parnassus came 
Bursting from it like a flame, 
That all should track the hidden man ; 
For he wanders, where he* can, 
Through the wild woods, o'er rocks and caves, 
Like a bull whose mates have left him. 
And some secret refuge craves 
From the oracles that spring 
Out of earth's central ministering, 
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With dreary, wandering foot ; but they 

Ever alive flit round his way. 

Fearfully, fearfully, doth the wise soothsayer trouble 

my mind! 
I neither affirm nor deny ; nor what I should say can 

I find; 
But I flutter with hope, and look not before nor behind. 
For that there could ever be 
Aught of strife or enmity 
Between the great Labdacidae 
And the son of Polybus, 
I ne'er at any time have heard 
Either whispered or averred, 
That I might use it as a test, 
Opposing those who know him best, 
Our mighty (Ed i pus. 
But Zeus and Apollo are wise; the deeds of mortals 

they know; 
But that prophets are more than men is a judgment 

that is not true ; 
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Yet one man beyond another by force of wisdom 

might go. 
I would never agree with censure till truth came into 

view. 
Amid so much of doubt and fear, 
This at any rate is clear: 
That when the wirigdd damsel came 
Assailant, rhe was vanquished. 
He by his wisdom saved the State; 
Nor shall he e'er from me incur a word of hate. 
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FROM THE GREEK OF EVENUS. 
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ABIT, I tell you, lasteth long, dear friend, 
And is in truth but nature at the end. 



EPITAPH ON THE SPARTANS AT 

THERMOPYLAE. 



G 



O, traveller, and in Lacedaemon tell 
That we lie here, and keep their orders well. 
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TO LOLLIUS. 

Horace, Odes, iv. 9. 

DO not believe that the verses will perish, 
Which I, born by Aufidus, far-sounding wave, 
By arts which none else could discover or cherish, 
The Poet of the lyre, to Italy gave. 



Though Homer be first on the" summit of glory, 

Yet Pindar his bright place of fame none refuse ; 

Alcaeus the brave is yet famous in story, 
The Cean, and graver Stesichorus' muse. 



Nor yet has the rust of oblivion encrusted 

The verse where Anacreon's fancy was shown ; 

And passion still breathes in the music entrusted 

With all the wild feeling that Sappho had known. 
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Not Helen alone the gay locks of a lover 

Have moved, but still others have shared her 
distress, 

Admired the spangles his garments that cover, 
His retinue proud, his magnificent dress. 

Nor was Teucer the first, though his arrows aright he 
Discharged from the bow ; nor once Ilium fell ; 

Nor Sthenelus sole, or Idomeneus mighty, 
Contended in battles for muses to tell. 



And brave too were Hector, Deiphobus ever, 

Yet they not the first who stood up in their glow, 

And bore the wild brunt of the battle's endeavour, 
Their wives and their children to shield from the foe. 

Before Agamemnon were heroes in number 

Full great ; but all perished unwept and unknown; 

And night folds them up in her garment of slumber, 
Because by no bard were their deeds made his own. 
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For small is the difference 'twixt virtue neglected, 
And indolence buried ; it ne'er shall be mine 

To let Lollius pass in a silence suspected, 
Or all your brave deeds in obscurity pine. 

Nor shall the dull hate of forgetfulness ravish 
Your fame undefended; for yours is a mind 

Which prosperity never could render too lavish, 
And adversity only has rendered more kind. 

Avenger impartial of fraud and extortion, 

The gold that draws all things had no charms 
for you ; 

Nor has office for one year alone been your portion, 
But whenever the judge, as a good man and true, 

Who honour with policy never confounded, 

Rejected with scorn bribes though placed in his sight ; 

And charged undismayed at the foes who surrounded, 
And carried his arms as a victor from fight. 
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Not rightly the name of the happy is given 

To the lord of wide lands : he has far better claim 

Who has learnt to use wisely the great gifts of 
heaven, 
If happiness be not a dream and a name. 

Who ne'er felt the evils of poverty moved him, 

Whose object of fear was not death but disgrace ; 

No coward is he for the friends who have loved him, 
Or the cause of his country, to die in his place. 
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TO PYRRHA. 

HORACE, ODES, I. V. 

WHAT slender youth on beds of roses, 
Drenched with many a perfume sweet, 
Embraces Pyrrha in a cave ? 

But she her yellow hair disposes 

With all the neatness that is meet. 
How oft the gods who will not save, 
And change of faith, will he lament, 
And wonder at the blackening wave. 

He stormy, and she insolent, 
Who loves you thinks you best of all ; 
Hopes you will true and kind remain, 
Unconscious of the faithless breeze ; 

Unhappy in whose way you fall 
Untried, behold, in Neptune's fane 
My garments, dripping from the seas, 
Suspended on the sacred wall. 
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TURNUS AND ALECTO. 

VIRGIL, .ENEID, VII. 435. 

BUT with a smile of scorn the youth replied : 
"I know the fleet has come to Tiber's side; 
Raise no such fears ; nor has the imperial queen 
Of heaven forgetful of her votary been. 
But thee dull age, that truth no longer bears, 
O mother, troubles with fantastic cares, 
And 'mid the glitter of the arms of kings, 
False fear, false trouble, to her prophet brings. 
Thy office is to guard the sacred shrine, 
To have in care the images divine; 
But peace and war are work for manly hands, 
And they shall keep it while our kingdom stands." 

At words like these Alecto flamed with ire; 
But the youth quailed before the fury's fire. 
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A sudden trembling seized him as he spoke, 
His eyes grew dim; for such a hissing broke 
From serpents round her head, and such a face 
Suddenly opened in the prophet's place. 
Rolling her fiery eyes, while he delayed, 
And would have spoke, but left the words unsaid, 
She spurned him, from her hair two snakes untied, 
Sounded her scourge, and with wild voice replied: 

"Lo! I, whom age that truth no longer bears 
In temple's troubles with fantastic cares, 
And 'mid the glitter of the arms of kings, 
False fear, false trouble, to the prophet brings, — 
Look now ! from my dire sisters' home I stand, 
And war and death I carry in my hand." 
She spoke, and at the youth her torch she threw; 
With gleam and smoke the fiery weapon flew, 
And struck his breast. Vast terror breaks his sleep, 
And floods of sweat his limbs and body steep. 
" To arms ! " he wildly cries ; for arms he calls 
Through the dark chamber and the palace halls. 
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ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 

VIRGIL, GEORGICS, IV. 485. 

AND now returning he had 'scaped all hazards, 
And his regained Eurydice had come 
Safe to the upper air, following behind; 
Such was the law Proserpina had given. 
When sudden folly seized her careless lover, — 
But worthy pardon, could the shades forgive. 
He stood, and on the very verge of light 
Looked back on his Eurydice, forgetful, 
And overcome with longing. All his labour 
Was there at one stroke ruined, and the compact 
Of the inexorable tyrant broken, 
And thrice it thundered o'er the Avernian lake. 
Then she : " Who thus has ruined your poor friend, 
And you, my Orpheus ? Why this deed so foolish ? 
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Again the cruel Fates recall their gift, 
And sleep is closing up my swimming eyes. 
And now indeed farewell! I go, surrounded 
With a great darkness, stretching out to you, 
Though yours no longer, these two feeble hands. 1 ' 
She spoke; and on a sudden from his eyes, 
Like smoke into the air, melted and fled 
Another way; nor did he see her after, 
Though vainly grasping at her shade, and wishing 
Much to discourse; nor did the infernal jailor 
Again allow him to repass the stream. 
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HYMN OF S. THOMAS AQUINAS. 

THEE I adore, the Truth concealed, 
That veiled beneath these symbols lies, 
To Thee my heart its all must yield, 
For viewing Thee it wholly dies. 

Sight, taste, and touch are lost indeed, 
The ear alone thy presence knew; 
The words of Jesus are my creed, 
Nought than the Word of Truth more true. 

! The Godhead on the Cross was hid; 

This veils as well the earthly frame ; 
Yet, like the dywg thief, I bid 
My fears take shelter in His name. 



1 20 HYMN OF S. - THOMA S AQ UINA £. 

No wounds, with Thomas, I perceive, 
And yet I own my God above ; 
Make me for aye in Thee believe, 
In Thee to hope, and Thee to love. 

Memorial of our dying Lord, 
True Bread that givest life divine; 
O to my soul thy life afford, 
And be thy savour ever mine ! 

Jesu ! who gav'st Thy blood for men, 
Wash in Thy blood my sins away; 
One drop can cleanse from every stain, 
And save the universe to-day. 

Jesu ! whom now I see concealed, 
One day to me the blessing give, 
To see Thy face at last revealed, 
And happy in Thy presence live. 
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